to a complete mobility of labour. Once this is achieved
it does not cost the nation any more to employ a man
than not to employ him. It will involve, in war time,
a measure of "compulsion" over labour which we do
not nowT know and which, as I have suggested, will not
have to be maintained into the days of peace. But taken
as a part of the total change of policy \\hich I propose,
it should not prove unacceptable.

To complete the solution of the problem of mobi-
lizing labour where it is required, it would be advisable
to consider the elimination of all rent payments forth-
with. This would mean that all houses now owned by
their occupants would continue to be the personal
property of the present owners. All other houses wrould
become the property of the community. Existing owners
would of course make their claims to the Compensation
Tribunals for Deferred Compensation as described
above. This wrould mean in effect that the owner of
one or t\vo small houses who has nothing else to live
on would be paid an income equal to what he is re-
ceiving to-day, wrhereas the owner of substantial pro-
perty would receive (as is only proper in war time)
quite enough to live on but not so much as to enable
him to make undue claims on the community's con-
sumable resources.

Naturally the abolition of rent, if taken by itself,
would release an immense volume of purchasing
power. If nothing else happened, this \vould translate
itself into demands on the supply of consumers' goods
which could not be met. It w*ould therefore have to be
explained that the elimination of rent was not intended
to enable people as a whole to consume more, but was
intended simply to liquidate the difficulties arising when
in the national interest people who ought to move